THE  TIGER S  CUB
is that debility of our own opinion and of our leaders, that fear of
responsibilities, that dread of action, which are the indications of the
disorder, of the moral weakness that . . . is at the origin of most of
the difficulties of the moment, whether they be of the economic,
financial or foreign order. Do not look elsewhere for the explanation
of the absence of governmental power that is denounced everywhere.
It is due less to our institutions than to the weakness of character.'*
Handel's speech was universally acclaimed by the press of the Right,
Le Journal des Dcbats commenting that Mandel had brought out into
the open the threat to France of German armaments that everyone
realized but was afraid to avow publicly.4 Le Temps pessimistically
inquired whether the speech would have any other effect than the
personal success of the author.5 Le Populaire, faced with the defeat of
the disarmament policy it had advocated for more than a decade, could
only draw the meagre consolation that even "the last representative
of Clemencism . .. had to recognize the impossibility of resorting to
forceful solutions." 0
It was believed that Mandel's information about German rearma-
ment, stated in unusually precise terms, was taken from reports of the
French War Office and therefore could not be lightly dismissed.7 No
one even attempted to refute the accuracy of his figures. In order to
counter the effect of Mandel's speech, Daladier, Minister of War, still
hopeful of reaching an accord with Germany, sent Fernand de Brinon,
founder of the Comite France-Allemagne and an ardent Germanophile,
to Berlin for an interview with Hitler.8 The interview, published at
Daladier's orders in Le Matin on 17 November, revealed a peace-loving
Hitler with friendly intentions towards France. Direct negotiations for
a settlement of the armaments question were undertaken by the two
countries but the French Government was soon turned over to a
coalition cabinet too distrustful of Germany to place any confidence
in an agreement with her.
The Stavisky scandal which broke in late December 1933 stirred up
a public opinion already disturbed by the economic situation and the
turn events had taken on the international scene. The crisis fermented
for a month, causing the downfall of the Chautemps cabinet which
had succeeded that of Albert Sarraut in November, and led directly
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